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Charivaria 


Tue Italian Cabinet is to go into secret session, so he 


announces. 
° ° 


‘“MUSSOLINI’S recent visit to the Albanian Front was not 
without results,” says a Rome correspondent. The state- 
ment is believed to refer to a new method the Italians have 


of being hurled back at all points. 
° ° 


HITLER, it is said, gargles 
before and after making a 
long speech. And, one might 
suppose, during it. 


°o °o 


It is reported that a parrot 
will shortly broadcast in the 
Children’s Hour. But not 
before B.B.C. officials have 
satisfied themselves as to the 
bird’s political leanings. 


°o ° 





Owing to the censorship, people will this summer have 
to give up the practice of buying a newspaper to find out 
when we are having a heat wave. 


° o 


By a recent order, swearing among U.S. soldiers at 
It has, of course, 


Port Devens, Mass., is now forbidden. 
never been permitted in the 
British Army. 


° °o 


“Wanted, an 8-litre Coupé Bentley, 
a Chalet in Switzerland, and a Planta- 
tion in the West Indies or Estate in 
Georgia, U.S.A.”—Advt. in The Times. 
Can this be somebody who isn’t 
going to stay put? 


° ° 


‘“MUSSOLINT’S recent speech was 
almost too good to be true,” writes 
a correspondent. Even the Duce 
could hardly believe his ears. 





A German writer reminds Yugo-Slavia that advice from 
Germany will cost them nothing. Unless, of course, they 


act upon it. 
° ° 


In the opinion of a radio lecturer it is remarkable that 
the ancient Romans survived. But did they? 


° ° 


Rome Radio admits that 
the general situation in 
Albania is serious. They are 
still resigning. 


°o °o 


“Diners in Berlin restaur- 
ants pretend to ignore the 
war, says a neutral observer. 
Although we dare say they 
all follow the well - known 
Teutonic custom of wearing 
their table - napkins at the 
Alert. 





° Oo 


An American visitor says he has come to see the English 
spring. On to the incendiaries ? 


°o o 


It is again asserted that GOEBBELS has transferred capital 
to a South American State. Nobody knows the exact figure 
of his bunk account. 


° ce) 


“To the question, ‘In general, do 
you approve or disapprove of Mr. 
Roosevelt as President? ’ 72 per cent. 
of those asked replied ‘Yes’ and 28 per 
cent. ‘No.’ ”’—Daily Paper. 

Now there’s something they might 
have been unanimous about. 


° ° 


A Guards sergeant has been 
drilling an A.T.S. unit. We cannot 
think of a more eloquent example 


of masterly restraint. 
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“ $-a-l-v-a-g-e, Salvage—we want Salvage!” 


Caiching Them Young 


IGHT,” said the Producer, 
“make it The Mikado, six 
weeks from now. We'll 


provide the men and you'll borrow 
the ladies from your local company 
and do Ko-Ko yourself? Fine.” He 
looked round and saw me. ‘ Well, now 
we'll get on with the casting. Ever 
done any singing?” 


“A little, in church. Hymns, you 


know.” 
“What do you sing?” 
“Tenor.” 


“Any acting?” 
“I played the dead body of Julius 
Czesar at school.” 


“That's fine. You'd better do Pish- 
Tush. Lovely part. First speech in the 
play, a grand song, and some good 
ensemble numbers—nice deep baritone. 
Just the part I’d do myself if I had the 
figure for it.” He sighed convincingly: 
he is a fine actor. ‘‘Now let’s look 
round for a Mikado.” 

This was the opening of a new era 
in my life, not the first since I came 
to Scotland, but certainly the most 
lasting. In any case I shall begin no 
more during Lent. 

I had a good deal to learn. My first 
shock was the discovery that I had 
no idea how to walk, a bitter lesson 
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indeed, for I had always fancied myself 
on my feet, and it was a pet theory of 
mine that the people I overtook and 
passed contemptuously on the _ hill 
leading to our asylum—the Producer 
among them—watched me enviously, 
or perhaps muttered an uncharitable 
prayer that my shoes would suddenly 
fill with nails. 

That was how I made my first entry 
at rehearsal. 

“Stop!” roared the Producer. 
“That entry was rotten. Remember 
you’re a haughty lord now, not a 
shuffling half-wit. You must learn to 
stride. You’re not even walking. Do 
it again.” 

I came on again with strides twice as 
long as before. 

**Don’t shamble! Here, watch me.” 

In three enormous strides he stalked 
across the stage, his knees knocking 
against his chin, his eyes wild with a 
ferocious glare. That, I found, was the 
normal walk of a self-respecting man, 
and until I approximated to his 
standard he gave me no peace. Since 
then I have always walked in this way, 
and I can now get as much exercise in 
half a mile as a twenty-mile tramp gave 
me before. 

Another important development was 
my mastery of the fan. I confess to my 
shame that I had never previously 
handled one, and I must admit that my 
first efforts were thoroughly feeble. 
The Producer took a stronger line. 

“That thing you’re holding is a fan, 
Pish, not a collar. It was never meant 
to go round your neck.” 

“T never meant it to either.” 

“Well then, what a risk you’re 
taking by fastening it to your studs! 
Now please remember, although you 
can’t walk or sing like a human being, 
and though you'll never know your 
lines and in any case can’t say them, 
you can still use a fan. Any silly idiot 
can use a fan. In The Mikado decent 
fan-work is more important than any- 
thing else—it’s the only thing that 
matters. You must practise it.” 

Since then I have never dropped my 
fan except to eat and sleep. 

Undoubtedly, however, the supreme 
awakening came with my discovery of 
the Scottish girl. I never seemed to 
come across girls very much until I 
came up here. I don’t think there are 
many in England. But Scotland is 
practically full of them—and what 
girls they are! Full of something I 
hardly know how to describe: some 
distillation of the spirit, something pre- 
eminently Scotch, and pretty strong 
Scotch too, with a dash of ginger. 

I had very little to do with any of 
them until we started on the Finale of 
Act I. Of course I had admired them 
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at a distance, but one cannot remain 
distant through a scene of such wild 
exuberance. At the beginning of the 
number I was standing rather by my- 
self on a front corner of the stage, my 
mind wholly intent on the part I had to 
sing next. Suddenly a terrible fracas 
occurred. Ko-Ko, the misguided Lord 
High Executioner, was compelled to 
resign his fiancée, Yum-Yum, to a 
young fellow called Nanki-Poo, and in 
handing her over he somehow got hold 
of the wrong girl. He was furious about 
this and, with a brutal twist that he 
could only have learned in the Paris 
underworld, sent Pitti-Sing reeling 
across the stage in my direction. I 
coloured with indignation and was 
about to interfere when I heard the 
Producer shout ‘Catch her, Pish!” I 
threw my arm out, a little clumsily 
perhaps, in such a way as to prevent 
her knocking half the cast into the 
wings. She smiled sweetly, and I was 
now ready to knock Ko-Ko down in 
good earnest, when the Producer 
shouted out again: “Awful! We must 
have that again. Look out this time, 
Pish.” 

It seemed the whole thing was part 
of the regular business of the opera, 
and I was made to practise my im- 
portant part in it until I could take 
Pitti-Sing neatly and safely from all 
sorts of awkward angles. At last the 
Producer was satisfied, and the opera 
proceeded for a few relatively peaceful 
lines until, at a dramatic moment, I 
suddenly saw Peep-Bo, terror-stricken, 
running hard at me from the far side of 
the stage. This time no warning was 
necessary, and I caught her gracefully. 
I was beginning to find real enjoyment 
in my acting career. When Yum-Yum 
also flew to sanctuary a few moments 
later I was in good time to give her an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Before we did the Finale again the 
Producer addressed himself specially 
to me. 

“Now, Pish, you see what your job 
is. You’re fielding mid-on, and you 
have to catch the Three Little Maids 
one after another. That’s all you’re in 
the show for. The rest of your part 
doesn’t matter—muff that to your 
heart’s content. But don’t drop any 
catches.” 

I must say I found this most interest- 
ing work. 1 went away determined to 
practise until I had mastered every 
detail of it. For weeks I was constantly 
on the watch for moving objects. I 
caught dogs, buses, babies — even 
cyclists, if I knew them. When word 
was sent round that a bat had been 
discovered in one of the rooms of our 
establishment, and no one dared enter, 
I need hardly say that I volunteered, 
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and stayed in the room for twenty awful 
minutes until I did in fact manage 
to hold the grisly animal. Except at 
rehearsals, I was unable to practise 
on actual girls, but we often did the 
Finale two or three times, and I became 
quite fascinated by my occupation. 

We gave the show three times, so 
that I had nine catches to make in 
public. And some of those catches were 
good. When I took Peep-Bo with one 
hand on the Friday, impartial observers 
had to admit that no more brilliant 
feat had ever been seen on the stage. 
By that night I had scored six out of 
six, and it was in a mood of absolute 
exaltation that I strode to my place 
for the Saturday night display. That, 
no doubt, was my undoing. 

In fairness to myself, I must say that 
Ko-Ko began the trouble by sending 
Pitti-Sing away very fast and at a 
most difficult angle. I held her, but the 
effort caused me to gyrate violently, 
and before I knew where I was I had 
waltzed her half-way round the stage, 
a performance greatly appreciated by 
the audience, most of whom knew me. 
When Peep-Bo tripped daintily to me 
I ignored the Producer’s murderous 
glare, and we did an even more 
prolonged dance in the opposite 
direction. 

One catch remained, and I was 
determined that it should not come 
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as an anti-climax. With a lightning 
movement [ took Yum-Yum and 
whirled her through a half-turn to get 
her in position for a positive bacchanal. 
But Yum-Yum wasn’t having any— 
she had too high a sense of the drama 
we were supposed to be enacting—and 
she suddenly stood still and delivered 
a hand-off that would not have 
disgraced Murrayfield. Taken off my 
balance, I leaped over the footlights, 
landed on the piano, struck a creditable 
chord of G Flat major with my feet, 
and lurched to the ground. A few 
moments later I met the Producer, 
and for me the Finale of Act I was a 
finale indeed. 

However, I can see there is some- 
thing in this girl-catching business; 
The Mikado has at least taught me that. 
My trouble now is to find the girls. 
Day after day I stalk the streets of this 
Highland town, lifting my knees ever 
higher, and glaring ever more fiercely 
from behind an enormous fan, ready 
to take any catches that come my way, 
however difficult. So far I have not 
had the suspicion of a chance. But I 
go on hoping, and I know that some 
day my patience will be rewarded. 
When that day comes, it may close an 
era, but perhaps it will open another. 
I may be fanciful, but I think I shall 
find then that life still holds something 
for me to learn. 

















“You will find a stirrup-pump, fire-extinguisher and sand near 


the bathroom door.” 
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The Two-Power Pact 


RAVELLER, well met! We go together 
With many a tale to tell 
Of shared campaigns in every weather 
Since first the Spartans fell. 


‘The Councillors have made long speeches 
But all their fires were cold, 

Because men know that Terror teaches, 
And if not Terror, Gold. 


‘Sure as the snowcaps melt in season 
And turn to shining rills 
We two companions, Fear and Treason, 
Must walk amongst the hills. 


‘There is no ambush in the grasses 
We have not seen or laid, 

No pass of all the mountain passes 
Unspied and unessayed. 


‘ Traveller, well met! We go together; 
But keep close at my side, 

For brave men fight in every weather 
For Freedom’s sake, or pride.” vor. 


° ° 


Life 


EXPECT that some of my readers will wonder how | 

am going to squash everything about Life into as much 

paper as this fills up; while others will be wondering 
how I am going to spread it out. This is typical of the way 
different people think of Life. My own opinion is that it is 
never all that necessary to think of Life, because you can 
hardly move without hitting against it; nor is it necessary 
to define it, because you would recognize it anywhere. All 
I want to do is to give a few of the basic rules of Life, so 
that the people who know them already can feel they are 
better equipped for Life than the people who don’t; and 
as everyone does know them already, this will be very 
satisfactory all round. 

The first rule I want to tell you is that a hot water-bottle 
only begins by being a hot water-bottle. It is a tepid water- 
bottle the first time you wake up, and all the other times it 
is a cold water-bottle; and a sort of subsidiary rule to this 
rule is that the people who most dislike cold water-bottles 
should be the people who find it most difficult to make up 
their minds to throw cold water-bottles out of their beds, 
and therefore the people who keep them there all night. 
About on the same level of inflexibility is the rule that if 
three people are waiting in a line at a bank counter, it is 
Friday; and the subsidiary rule to this rule is that the third 
person will have to wait while the first two people each give 
the bank man six cheques and a little blue sugar-bag full of 
half-crowns to be stacked in piles of eight. 

Next I want to tell you the rule about opening and 
shutting windows. The rule about this is that the sash- 
cord has gone, and people can only open a window by 
putting all their strength into pulling down on the top edge; 
and people never can put all their strength into it because 
they are always thinking of the moment when the window 
will open, very suddenly. The rule about shutting windows 
is the same of course, but the other way up. 
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This brings me to suitcases, trunks, and bottles with 
screw-caps. There is a rule that when people turn a key 
one way in a suitcase or a trunk it is quite possible that they 
are not unlocking it but locking it harder than ever; or, 
anyway, it is just possible enough (Life, to these people, 
being what it is) for them to persuade themselves to try 
turning the key the other way; when of course they are 
locking it harder than ever. Bottles with screw-caps don’t 
work to quite the same rule, because all caps unscrew in one 
direction and screw up in the other; only by the time people 
have got as far as putting the cap of the bottle in the door- 
hinge, squeezing the door as tight as it will go and turning 
the bottle, not the cap, they are so muddled that all they 
know is that they ought to be screwing the bottle the other 
way from the way they are at the moment. 

Now for table-flaps. As you know, the extra flap at the 
end of that sort of table is held up by a folding leg, and the 
rule is that when you put a flap up and pull the table side- 
ways towards you the leg folds away from you and the flap 
falls down. This is a particularly interesting example of 
the tyranny of Life, because by the rules of incidence the 
flap has a fifty-fifty chance of staying up. All that science 
can say to help us is that some power inside people makes it 
impossible for them to look first to see if the leg folds that 
way, and some power outside them makes it certain that it 
does. A further interesting point is that people have come 
to grips with this rule to the extent of moving certain things 
off the flap on to the main part of the table before they move 
the table itself; but even here Life has imposed a rule which 
makes it possible for them to move a cup of tea but not an 
ink-bottle, a portable wireless-set but not a writing-case, 
and so on. 

There are of course several rules about spilling or 
dropping things. The first rule is that there is always just 
enough time for people spilling or dropping anything to 
realize that it has been spilt or dropped, but not time enough 
for them to stop it; the next rule governs the relation 
between the things spilt or dropped and the surface they are 
spilt or dropped on. Thus, boiling water is spilt on polished 
surfaces or on people, black coffee is spilt on pale surfaces, 
matchboxes are dropped on smooth surfaces which the 
matches can scatter over easily, unlit cigarettes are dropped 
on wet or muddy surfaces and lit cigarettes are dropped on 
folded woollen surfaces which will guide the people looking 
for them by the smell of burning. Half-crowns dropped on 
a brown corrugated surface, or bus-floor, will land on their 
edges and roll the length of the corrugation, but halfpennies 
dropped on the same surface will fall flat and stay close to 
the feet of the person ldoking for them; this is because Life 
has realized that it is the colour of a halfpenny which makes 
it difficult to find. 

The rules about weather have been so much written on 
that I shan’t say more than that not nearly enough 
scientific notice has been given to the very well-known rule 
that when a cloud has to cross the sky it does it by going 
over the sun, even if this takes it right out of its way. As 
for umbrellas, I don’t think I need do more than mention 
the rules about losing them or finding how to roll them 
properly just before it rains; but there is an even more 
important rule which Life has laid down for umbrella-users. 
This is that when people shake umbrellas at taxis—meaning 
that they want the taxis much more than ordinary people 
who just hold their hands up—the taxi approaching these 
people with umbrellas is not less likely to have its flag down, 
but more. 


Now for a few miscellaneous rules. When a teapot is 


filled to a certain level, that is, to the level which gives two 
less cups of tea than there are people in the room, the tea 
comes out of the lid instead of the spout; when it drops 
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AT THE NEW GEORGE AND DRAGON 





“Forty million nice Woolton pies, forty million!” 
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“So sorry, Sergeant, you know I could never resist Debussy.” 


below this level the tea doesn’t come out at all because the 
tea-leaves are blocking the bottom of the spout, but people 
have found that by tipping it far enough they can get it to 
come out of the lid again. A bus people are waiting for is 
very full and travels with its back to the wind, so that the 
people waiting for it can stand facing the wind; a bus 
people are not waiting for is quite empty and doesn’t travel 
specially with or against the wind but over the puddles so 
that it can splash these people; while a bus with these 
people actually in it has a driver who went too fast earlier 
on and has five minutes in hand. A letter with a halfpenny 
stamp makes exactly the same noise as a letter with 
a twopence-halfpenny stamp when it is pushed through a 
letter-box. All these rules of Life seem, and indeed are 
inexplicable, so to end up I shall give you one which is 
awfully easy to understand. A clothes-brush is never 
hard enough to brush clothes properly. You see, if it 
was, someone would take it away and use it as a shoe- 
brush. 

Finally, the rule about all these rules of Life is that each 
of them is less important than any of the others except at 
the time, when it is more important than anything else. 
Many people think that this is the most inexplicable rule 
of all, but, as you can imagine, no one can do anything 
about it. 

° ° 


Tempting Offer 
“ Blood Circulator for Sale, 45s.! cost 3 guineas two weeks ago; 
owner no further use.”—Adrt. in Belfast Paper. 


Nursery School Evacuated 


HE empty village street curves up the rise 
In morning silence, early yet for trade. 
The sun is warm and blue is in the skies, 
But last night’s moisture lingers in the shade. 
Beyond the curve high clamour, growing full, 
Precedes th’ advancing tide of Under-Threes— 
A clutch of cherubs clothed in coloured wool, 
Round heads, round eyes, rose noses and rose 
knees. 
In tottering progress two by two they walk, 
Squealing broad Bermondsey of this and that, 
Squeaking incessantly in infant talk 
Until they see the Airedale rout the cat. 
He leaves the chase to mark the children there, 
Intrigued by the new company he’s found, 
Steps stiffly up to sniff th’ carbolic air 
Likes what he smells and, yawning, stands his 
ground. 
This is a moment might have been a year. 
What does he want, this giant black-and-tan ¢ 
Is this the time for friendship or for fear? 
For seeming nonchalance within a plan ‘ 
Held by a common awe the column stood— 
Round-eyed, round-nosed, round-mouthed—a_ force 
at bay. 
Authority at hand says dogs are Goop! 
Quite satisfied the troop goes on its way. J.G. 
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ELL, this is very jolly. Fancy 
sitting next to you, Diana! 
Isn’t it fun ? 
And no speech to make. For once 
I’m going to enjoy a public dinner. 


How are you! You're looking 
marvellous. 
Oh, roaring along. And you ? 
Neuritis in the back, rheumatic 


elbow, and, I think, a touch of kidney 
disease. Otherwise fighting fit. 

You should try a William’s Plaster. 

Yes, I know. And a Henry’s 
Plaster, and a George’s Plaster, and 
Cuthbert’s Dandelion Plaster. I’ve 
heard of them all. Some of them come 
off on their own, some of them have 
to be steamed off, some have to be 
removed by a doctor, and some by a 
steam-crane. But all are infallible— 
and somehow I don’t buy a single one. 

And you should drink water practically 
the entire time. 

What a lot you know! 

I know a lot of men. And nearly all 
of them ought to drink water practically 
the entire time. 

Don’t be a little damper. To-night, 
anyhow, I’m going to eat and drink 
everything that’s lawful and patriotic. 
I think I owe it to you. I say, I am 
glad to be sitting next to you. Haven’t 
seen you for years. And I never saw 
such a crowd of queer cows as your 
companions, 

S’sh. They’re all extremely important. 

Well, who’s the enormous ruminant 
next to the Chairman ? 

That’s Lady Tropes. She’s practically 
running the Movement. 

Whatever’s that? By the way, let’s 
order some wine. You never know if 
it will be the last bottle nowadays. 
Waiter, give the wine-waiter a fair 
wind, please. 

I’m afraid that won’t be 

You were just going to tell me what 
this dinner’s in aid of. I haven’t the 
faintest. I only came because old 
Geoffrey asked me to. He’s always 
organizing dinners, and_ they’re 
generally good. 

I don’t think he’s ever got up a dinner 
like this before. 

No, as a rule the does are more 
decorative. Still, I must say they look 
very fit and frightening. Hitler would 
shudder if he saw a few of them. 

Of course. 

Why of course? 

Because of the carrots. 

Carrots ? 

Carrots. 

The dullest food that grows. Do 
these ladies eat carrots ? 





Little Talks 


Nothing but carrots. And you’re 
going to eat carrots. Nothing but carrots. 
Hold my hand for a few minutes. 
What is all this? Do you eat carrots? 

Nothing but carrots. And you said I 
was looking marvellous. 

You would look marvellous if you 
ate nothing but cod. Or cucumber. Or 
cassowary. But then you said— 
Heavens, where is the menu? Heavens 
again! Carrot a l’Anglaise—Carrot 
Metaxas—Carrot Victoire—Gosh! Loin 
of Carrot! 

That was my idea. 

What? Here, hold the other hand. 
I shall come round slowly. What ‘s all 
this about ? 

Well, you know, of course, about the 
carrot ? It’s 

I know it’s what they give to 
donkeys. 

It’s absolutely the latest thing. It 
contains more ethyl-iodoacetate than any 
other 

Ethyl-iodoacetate is a poison gas. 

Well, I may have got it mixed. It 
contains more—more 

Phosgene ? Glycerine ? Mineral salts ? 

No. 

Aspirin ? 

No. I think it’s iodine. 

I’m sure it isn’t iodine. 

Yes it is. That’s why fishermen have 
such marvellous sight. 

But fishermen hardly ever see a 
carrot. 

Don’t they have stews or something ? 

They have boiled bacon and plum- 
duff. 

Well, anyhow—— 

Anyhow, they’re all 
rheumatic. 

Anyhow, it’s the only cure for night- 
blindedness 

Night-what ? 

Night-blindedness. 

Night-blindness, perhaps? But I’m 
not night-blind. I see beautifully at 
night. And it’s nothing to do with 
carrots. 

How can you tell that ? 

By eating fewer carrots: and then 
going out into the night. I’ll try it. 

Well, you can’t try it to-night. 

Don’t crow, you little harpy. What- 
ever’s this? 

Carrot. Carrots Mariniéres. 

Why the shells ? 

They’re supposed to represent oysters. 

Well, they don’t do justice to their 
constituents. They taste exactly like 
carrots. 

If you join the Movement you'll live 
to be a hundred. 

And see two more 














intensely 





wars. with 
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Germany? No, thank you. However, 
tell me more. 

Well, you see, it isn’t only a personal 
thing. 

Of course it’s personal! You simply 
want to be offensively fit and not fall 
over things in the dark. Rather selfish. 

No. There’s the national viewpoint. 
Tonnage and everything. If we all eat 
more carrots we shall have to import 
less—less 

Ethyl-iodoacetate ? 

No. Sterling, or something. That’s 
the point of the Carrot Clubs. 

My child, you’re raving. What is 
this queer liquid? I fear the worst. 

Carrot-wine. 

Claret style, I presume? Well, well, 
proceed. 

We want to have Carrot Clubs all over 
the place—in every village. 

What do the members do, besides 
avoiding Christian food ? 

They grow carrots. They publicize 
carrots. They make people carrot- 
conscious. 

My poor girl, where did you pick up 
this frightful language ? 

They will wear litile carrot-favours. 
The new hats will be carrot. We shall 
have carrot flags. They say you can 
make tissue-paper out of the leaves. 

Good ! Hullo? Yes. I am Mr. 
Haddock. 

Sir Geoffrey Ginger’s compliments, 








Sir. The Chairman, the Chief Carrot, 
has suddenly been taken seriously 
ull—— 


I suppose he read the menu ? 

And Sir Geoffrey says, Sir, to oblige 
him, Sir, would you take the Chairman’s 
place, as he can’t leave the Chairman 
himself. 

What? Me? Hold my hand again! 
But I can’t But I mean The 
Chief Carrot! Well, really! 

Sir Geoffrey said, Sir, as an old 








friend, Sir, a special favour—a patriotic 





gesture, he said, Sir 

Very well, Toastmaster, since it is 
put like that, Lobey. Farewell, Diana. 

I shall look forward to your speech. 
You'll find Lady Tropes delightful. 

Be silent, hussy! Toastmaster, just 
two points. 

Yes, Sir ? 

One, I will not propose that the 
health of His Majesty be drunk in 
carrot-wine, however hygienic the 
stuff may be. And two 

Yes, Sir ? 

Tell Sir Geoffrey that next time we 
meet I shall quietly sever his carotid 
artery. 

Certainly, Sir. 





A. ?.@. 








At the Pictures 





OnE-MAN JoBs 


FiiMs written, produced and directed 
by the same man, not often successful, 


are nearly always interesting. BEN 
Hecut’s Angels Over Broadway 
didn’t stay long at the Regal, but al- 
though it is in some ways unsatisfac- 
tory it is certainly not negligible. It 
opens in the same grimy and sinister 
atmosphere as pervaded Crime With- 
out Passion; the scene shifts quickly 
to a smart restaurant, where a 
miserable little man (JOHN QUALEN), 
on the edge of suicide because he 
needs three thousand dollars, meets 
a drunk dramatist (THOMAS 
MITCHELL), a cheap crook (DoUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS, Jun.) and a dancer 
(Rira HaywortH), who together 
contrive to get him the money. 

The story’s message is trite and 
sentimental enough, as expressed by 
the dancer—“ People can be better 
than they are—if they'll let them- 
selves” —and the film is uneven; 
nevertheless it is always interesting 
and well-played, and there are many 
good lines of ironical dialogue. The 
dramatist, self-described as “a 
nepitaph over a nashcan,” is made 
particularly entertaining by Mr. 
MITCHELL. 


Another writer-director this fort- 
night is PRESTON 
STURGES, whose Christ- 
mas in July comes out, 
I think, as much more 
of a success. This is a 
trivial and often farcical 
tale of a young man 
hoaxed into believing 
he has won twenty-five 
thousand dollars in a 
slogan competition ; his 
immediate reaction is 
to go round with his girl 
and buy presents for 
everybody else in the 
street. Dick PowELL 
is the young man, but 
there are no songs, in 
spite of the fact that 
Christmas in July is an 
obvious song-title. (If 
you object that it is too 
much like “June in 
January,” I reply by 
asking when song- 
writers were ever de- 
terred by a thing like 
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gives his well-known portrait of testy 
and bronchitic Authority); and there 
is some good detail, including the 
calculating, sizing-up look in the 


eyes of the office girls when the 
winner’s sweetheart (ELLEN Drew) 
appears. 





(Down Argentine Way 


GIGGLO 
Binnie Crawford 
Tito Acuna. 


. CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
Lronip KINSKEY 





[Circonstances Attenuantes 


THE SPIDERS AND THE KNOWING FLY 


that.) This is a bright 
little film, with some 
very funny moments 
(RayMoND WALBURN 


Marie Qwa D'ca 
“ Mome de Dieu” 
“Le Bouic” 


Monsieur “ Le Sentencier~ 
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It contributes to the air of unreality 


about Down Argentine Way (Director: 
Invinc CumMinGs) that this 
flat look,” as JAMES THURBER has 
called it, is not visible on the faces 
of any of the smart women in the 
restaurant audiences as they watch the 


‘cold, 


performance of Brtry GRABLE. 
Even though she may be clad in 
what looks like close-fitting tinfoil, 
or in a discontinuous dress that 
allows us to see every flutter of her 
diaphragm when she sings, the other 
girls present exhibit delight. How- 
ever, there is very little that does 
not contribute to the unreal atmo- 
sphere about this piece of highly- 
coloured confectionery. (Some of 
the Technicolor is very pleasing, by 
the way.) It is a song-dance-and- 
scenery show which suggested to me 
a kind of combination of Kentucky 
and some early ASTATRE-ROGERS 
picture. The principals are Miss 
GRABLE and Don AMECHE; CHAR- 
LOTTE GR&ENWOOD is very amus- 
ing; and special turns are given 
by CaRMEN Miranpa, a polished 
and electric beauty who sings in a 
way suggestive of a 400-h.p. guitar, 
and the NicHoLaAs BROTHERS, those 
miraculously violent dancers. HENRY 
STEPHENSON, sterling Hollywood 
exponent of the English accent, is 
here called upon to speak with a 
Spanish one—as also is Mr. AMECHE, 
who plays his son. You may notice 
however that when Mr. AMECHE 
refers (in the American 
manner) to a Miss Cun- 
ningham, Mr. STEPHEN- 
son cannot bring him- 
self to pronounce the 
name otherwise than 
in our slovenly English 
fashion. 


It’s like old times to 
be seeing a French film 
again. Circonstances 
Attenuantes (Director: 
JEAN Boyer) is an 
amusing trifle about a 
judge on holiday who 
gets involved with a 
gang of second - rate 
crooks, allows himself 
to be taken for their 
new leader, applies with 
glee all the tips he has 
picked up in his court 
experience, and finally 


weans them from 
wrong-doing. MICHEL 


Sron as the old judge 


. ARLETTY is first-rate, and so, as 
. ANDREX usual in French films, 
. Dorvitte is nearly everybody 


MicHEL SIMON 


else. R. M. 
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““Lumme, I says, ‘Now wot d’ yer want—MARMALADE on it?’” 


Mr. Bosey and Mrs. Bosey 


HERE was once a man named William Bosey who 

was what is known as a bit headstrong because he 

went on courting a girl named Maud Veronica even 
after his father told him that he was courting disaster. 

He met her at a football club dance which proves that the 
after effects of these rough games can be pretty serious. 
He got her in a Paul Jones because he wasnt quick enough 
to get the good-looking girl in black velvet. The band 
played a waltz so he walked her backwards down the 
ballroom so she said Do you reverse? He said Yes and 
walked her backwards up the ballroom so she said Are 
you fond of dancing? and he said Rather so she said 
Well why dont you try it sometime ? 

So they sat down and he said Well is it cold enough for 
you? so she said Yes. He said A friend of mine who is in 
the know tells me that if the thermometer falls to thirty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit there will be a frost so she said Isnt 
science wonderful what with Spencer Tracy inventing 
electric light and all that so he said Yes. She said And the 
wireless too I mean with one flick of a switch you can turn 
the darned thing off I think it is marvellous. 


Well after they had talked for quite a while like that 
William naturally realized that Maud Veronica was a girl 
of unusual intelligence and when the lights were turned low 
for a spot dance she wasnt bad looking either so he asked 
her to marry him and in due course she did. 

Well one evening after they had been married for the 
best part of some time she said Why do you keep looking at 
that picture in that magazine of that girl in that bathing- 
dress advertising those cigars? so he said Well 1 am very 
fond of cigars. She said Do you think she looks like me? 
so he said Well hardly. She said I suppose I am ugly then 
so he said I didnt say so. She said You didnt say Queen 
Anne was dead either but I am pretty shrewd at drawing my 
own conclusions I suppose you wish you were married to 
that girl so he said Dont be silly. 

She said So Im silly too am 1? so he said When I go out 
and you say Dont get wet does that mean that I am wet ? 
so she said No so he said Well then. 

But of course once a womans tongue gets going it makes 
Tennysons brook seem like a damp patch on a blast furnace 
so she said Anyway you chose me so if youve got a silly wife 
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youve only yourself to blame for being unhappy so he said 
But Im not unhappy. She said Well if youre not unhappy 
when youve got a stupid ugly wife you must be a fool and 
anyway if that girl had to cook and do housework she would 
get a double chin too you cant expect me never to change 
so he said But youve always had one and I think it suits 
you. She said And I suppose you think all the crows feet 
round my eyes are simply gorgeous? so he said What 
crows feet? 

She said Never mind what crows. She said All I know is 
theyve trampled round my eyes and that is why you dont 
love me any more so William said I am going to get some 
tobacco. She said Oh I suppose you are going to talk to 
that girl in the tobacconists so he said No so she said Then 
how will you ask for your tobacco then? She said She is 
slim isnt she not fat like me so William said Who said you 
were fat? She said No one said I was but I am now but 
William said nothing so she said Well say something. So 
he said something and unfortunately she understood 
every word. 


So for a time they were not on speaking terms although 
they were certainly on shouting terms and some of the 
terms they shouted were simply awful. 

Well when things had quietened down Maud Veronica 
said I am going to reduce and when I am slim like that girl 
perhaps you will love me again so William said Some day 
you must tell me what you think about while you are talking. 

So Maud Veronica went on a diet and she had practically 
nothing for breakfast and practically nothing for lunch and 
practically nothing for tea although for dinner just to break 
the monotony she had hardly anything. 
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So one day she said Look darling what a waist! and 
William said What a waste indeed so she said Why? and 
he said Look at your face so she looked at it. He said It 
looks like something with a slow puncture. He said And 
those crows seem to be wearing hobnails now too. 

So Maud Veronica cried and went home to her mother 
but her mother had gone home to her mother so she went 
back to William and said I forgive you which is a favourite 
thing for a woman to say to her husband when she is at 
fault because it makes him lose his temper and then there is 
something for her to forgive after all. 


So she stopped making her inside feel that her throat was 
cut and soon her face was back to normal. But although 
William told her that she looked very nice especially in her 
big shady hat she was very fed up with herself indeed and a 
lot more crows came and stood round her eyes just to watch 
the worried expression in them. 

So William took up golf because as you have probably 
noticed when a man finds married life rather trying he often 
tells his wife that he is joining a golf club because it will 
help him in his business. 

Well one day Maud Veronica was shopping in London and 
she went into a restaurant because her feet ached. She was 
sipping some soup when a nice young man at another table 
looked at her very hard in a soft sort of way so she naturally 
thought she had a smut on her face. So she had a look in 
the bowl of her soup spoon but she couldnt see a smut on 
her face so she tried to convey by her expression that she 
was a respectable married woman who was just shopping 
thats all. But she couldnt have conveyed it very well 
because the young man smiled at her and wrote something 
on a piece of paper and gave it to a waiter. 

And the waiter brought the note to Maud Veronica and 
it said I have met you so often in my dreams that I feel we 
are old friends may I take you for a bus ride or something ? 
But Maud Veronica wrote a note back to the nice young man 
and it said This must be just a memory for you and for me 
and for both of us besides I have got all my shopping with 
me and then she went out. 

But she was awfully bucked about it really so she smiled 
as she walked along and that made even stern looking men 
look cheerful when they saw her so she felt that she was 
really beautiful after all but she didnt say anything to 
William about it when she got home because well you know 
what husbands are. 

But one evening later on William said Why do you keep 
looking at that picture in that magazine of that man in that 
check suit advertising that toothpaste? so Maud Veronica 
said Oh I just thought his face was familiar thats all 
darling would you like your meal now ? 

So William said Well I dont mind faces being familiar but 
I hope young men arent so she said Of course not darling er 
whats on the wireless? although she thought Aha he is 
jealous so he really does love me after all and she felt even 
more pleased with herself than ever. 

And when William saw how her eyes were sparkling 
and how rosy her cheeks were he came to the con- 
clusion that perhaps after all he had run a risk in getting 
the nice young man to take time off from toothpaste 
and spend a few minutes in a restaurant advertising 
Maud Veronica. 


Because you see although William didnt understand 
women any more than other men do which is practically not 
at all he had always realized the truth of the old saying The 
looks Dame Nature gives to girls Dont satisfy one out of 
ten They value more than priceless pearls The looks they 
get from nice young men. 
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Hints for Pupil Pilots 


Airmanship 


white cap-band and a worried expression you can be 

pretty sure that he is a pupil pilot about to sit for his 
Wings Examination. If he does not look worried then you 
can hazard a shrewd guess that he has either already done 
a thousand hours in an American airline or has concocted 
a crib which he thinks will defeat the most astute invigilator. 
But as these two classes of pupil are rare, and as practically 
everybody’s nephew is now under training or at least 
enrolled in the A.T.C., it would seem a timely gesture to help 
these young men through their studies as much as we can. 


[ ever you see a young Leading Aircraftman wearing a 


We propose therefore to illustrate by examples the sort of 


answers examiners expect to the sort of questions they set. 
We feel that if the aspiring student thoroughly digests the 
samples appended below there will be no doubt as to the 
result of his examination. The first subject we deal with 
is Airmanship. 


Q. What is the correct procedure after a forced landing ? 

A. The pilot, after extricating himself from the 
wreckage, should summon the nearest onlooker, borrow a 
cigarette and inquire his whereabouts. If he has landed in 
an onion field he should fill his pockets with this rare and 
exotic fruit, explaining that the Air Ministry will pay for 
everything. By this time a Home Guard will have arrived. 
The pilot should explain in simple language that he is not 
an enemy parachutist and point out the more obvious 
irregularities in the Home Guard’s uniform. He should then 
ask to be directed to the nearest house containing a telephone, 
a well-stocked cellar and a pretty daughter who has not yet 
met the Air Force. It is as well to ring up one’s C.O. the 
next morning to have the car sent round. 

Q. What precautions should be taken when landing on a 
strange aerodrome ? 

A. Dive to within twenty feet of the Watch Office to 
wake up the Duty Pilot, and pull out into a climbing roll. 

(Note.—Pilots in twin-engined aircraft may execute a 
stalled-turn instead—it will have the same effect.) 

Carry out a wrong circuit to let them know you are a 
visitor and land as near the Mess as possible. 

Q. What signals are displayed to denote that an aero- 
drome is unserviceable ? 

A. Several aircraft stuck on their noses in the mud and 
cries of “Two No-trumps”’ floating from the Flight Offices. 
Q. What is the best way to descend through cloud ? 
A. Kither in an aeroplane or attached to a parachute. 

@. Why should extreme care always be exercised when 
taxying ? 

A. Because if you are involved in a collision the other 
participant is bound to be a Senior Officer, so you will be 
in the wrong. 

Q. Youare flying above sea at an altitude of twenty feet, 
visibility nil. The nearest land is four hundred miles to 
starboard and you are suffering from cramp. Suddenly both 
engines fail and the port wing drops off. What is your 
immediate action ? 

A. Make out in triplicate a request to be granted six 
days’ compassionate leave. 

@Q. What lights are shown on a moored flying-boat ? 

A. Ared light on the port wing-tip, a green light on the 
starboard wing-tip and a night-light in the captain’s cabin. 

@. What action should a pilot take before flight ? 

A. First of all you ask yourself whether you really wish 
to fly that day or not. On deciding that you do, or on 


having it decided for you, the next step is to choose an 
aeroplane. The wise pilot will choose one of a type which 
he has flown before and will ensure that his particular 
choice has not recently had the engines removed for 
inspection. You must now ask an airman if he will be good 
enough to wind the thing up, and sit yourself in the cockpit. 
By the time you have arranged the parachute and harness 
to your satisfaction the airman should have primed the 
engine and be winding like a mad thing, casting occasional 
reproachful glances into the cockpit. Choose a moment 
when he is not looking to turn on the petrol. When the 
engine starts, throttle back before running into the hangar 
and tie a knot in your ripcord to remind you that next time 
you must use chocks. Cast a rapid glance round your 
instruments to make sure they are all there and wave the 
airman away. (You do not know, of course, that he fell off 
when the engine started and is now struggling from under 
the tail-wheel.) Having surmounted the obstruction offered 
by his writhing legs, taxi smartly into wind, turn about 
and take off. The sky is yours. 


° ° 


Baptism of Fire 


“More and more the ‘total’ character of this war is being 
brought home to the citizen who finds himself or herself irrevoc- 
ably in the font line.’"—West-Country Paper. 
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“We've put it together again, Sergeant, but in some mysterious way we seem to have got these 


bits left over.” 


Prejudice 


*M really quite happy in London, 
I’ve been in three pubs that were hit, 
1’m used to no bath and cold breakfast, 
And I don’t mind the fire-bombs one bit. 
It’s cosy in our little shelter, 
And the barrage is more like a friend; 
But if this old war 
Means to blitz us much more, 
There’s one thing I’d like to amend: 


I do hate a bomb without an alert— 
I can easily manage without it. 

It isn’t the shock, but one’s bound to feel hurt 
If one isn’t consulted about it. 

I’m British—I like to know just where I am; 
If they tell me there’s bombs, that’s O.K. 


But when they say nothing, and then you hear wham-—m. 


Well, you're cross for the rest of the day. 


We still can get milk for the baby 

And a morsel of fish for the cat— 
Last night it arrived full of debris, 

But one mustn’t mind trifles like that. 
We've a cupful of marmalade by us, 

And an onion I swopped for some links; 
In fact I would say 
Id be thriving to-day 

But for one of those personal kinks: 


I do hate a bomb without an alert 
It’s the principle I won’t admit to— 
Like skipping the soup to begin with dessert, 
Which the country would never submit to. 
It’s even more tiresome at night than by day. 
If there’s any one thing, for a cert, 
Makes you get out of bed the wrong side, I should say 
It’s a bomb without any alert. M. D. 
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THE REFUGEE 


“You have disobeyed our orders. You were told to clear out of Europe for ever.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


O less than half a mile of Winceyette was dispatched by Mr. Punch’s Comforts Fund 

to a town attacked recently by the enemy, and soon willing hands were making it 
into night-wear and shirts. In a short while women and children whose homes and 
everything they possessed had disappeared in a single night-raid were snuggling down 
to bed in warm new things. 


Every day this work goes on, thanks to the kind readers of PUNCH, but it obviously 
cannot continue without increased funds. Apart from civilian necessities there remains 
a constant demand on behalf of all the Services 





especially amongst the men whose duty 
lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and 
the like. If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help us again ? 
If this is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? 
Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL 


COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 














“ Sailor, My Sailor”’ 


HAT have you brought me, sailor, my sailor— “What have I brought you, Margy, my Margery, 
What have you brought to me home from the What have I brought to you home from the sea ? 
sea ? I have brought to you wheat for the bread of your 
Have you brought me fine silks from the markets of Araby, living, ; 
Spices and satins from far-off Cathay, Wool from Australia to keep you from cold, 
Carvings of ivory, teak or of ebony, Planes from America, iron for munitions, 
Soft glowing jade or fine caskets of tea, Metal for arms to defend your stronghold. 
Brassware from Samarkand, monkeys from Borneo, I bring you tradition a thousand years building, 
Paradise plumes from the Isles of the Free ? That trade-ships of England shall ever sail free. 
Tell me, my sailor, what have you brought me, That’s what I bring to you, Margy, my Margery, 


What have you brought to me home from the sea?” That’s what I bring to you home from the sea.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, March 25th.—House of Lords: 
Statement on the African Campaign; 
Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) Bill, 
Second Reading. 


House of Commons: Yet another 
echo of the Boothby Case; War Dam- 
age Bill—nearly home; Isle of Man 
(Detention) Bill, Second Reading. 


Wednesday, March 26th. — House of 
Lords: The War Damage Bill reaches 
its climax and becomes an Act. 

House of Commons: National Ser- 
vice Bill, Second Reading. 


Thursday, March 27th.—House of Com- 
mons: Debate on Concentration of 
Industry. 


Tuesday, March 25th.—Lord Croft, 
Joint Under-Secretary for War, reply- 
ing to Field-Marshal Lord Ming, 
lifted some more of the veil over 
the victorious African campaign, the 
gladdest piece of news he gave being 
that, in all the weeks of triumph, we 
had had only 2,966 casualties, of which 
the mercifully (and miraculously) small 
total of 604 had been fatal. We had 
mopped up more than 200,000 of the 
enemy. 

We had done so well because the 
speed, versatility, courage, resource 
and training of our Army had been 
vastly superior to that of the enemy. 

Every arm had put its little or big 
bit into the vast jig-saw of desert 
victory—even the Home Guard, whose 
keenness and efficiency in this land had 
made it possible to send vital reinforce- 
ments of regular troops to the Middle 
East just when they were most needed. 
He mentioned, incidentally, that the 
Home Guard can be run for a year on 
the sum it costs to run the war for 
half a day. 

And now we stand ready—Army, 
Home Guard and all—awaiting the 
worst that Hitler can do, and waiting 
with cool calm confidence. We are not 
afraid of the issue. 

Lord Srmon, whose Department 
seems to embrace a Heinzian variety 
of subjects, presented a Bill to enable 
seaside landladies and other innocent 
victims of the war to go through a 
modified and kindlier form of bank- 
ruptcy. Officials wilt bring debtor and 
creditor together and try to ensure that 
all is settled amicably, cither by post- 
ponement or cancellation of the debts. 

{t came as no surprise to a potato- 
sated House of Commons to know from 
Major Luoyp GEorGE that between 
us we eat 4,500,000 tons of that tuber 
every year. Members listened to the 
statement starchily, and were not 
roused to enthusiasm even by the 
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further epoch-making announcement 
that it is to be made a Defence 
Regulation offence to fail to take 
proper care of milk bottles. 

Sir Witit1am Davison tartly sug- 
gested that this might lessen the 
supply of broken bottles—milk and 
beer—which (said he) littered the 
roads for miles outside our towns. 

A queer scrappy sort of Question- 
time,with odds-and-ends of information 
for most tastes. For instance: The 
Army is to observe the black-out rules 
more strictly, and there will be 
“disciplinary action” for those who do 
not ensure that theirs is a black-out 
and not a grey-out. 

War Department drivers are to be 
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told (per the sergeant-major) that they 
have to obey the civilian traffic rules, 
and that if they do not they are 
liable to prosecution by the police as 
well as receiving something with 
boiling (motor) oil in it from the Army. 

Captain Marcrsson, War Minister, 
announced that Home Guard units are 
to have medical officers, with the rank 
of Major. 

He caused laughter by revealing that 
German prisoners in Britain get 2 oz. 
of tobacco a week each, and Italians 
1} ounces. This apparent accent on the 
juniority of the Duce’s merry men in 
the Axis hierarchy was explained by 
the fact that the allowances corre- 
sponded to the weekly issues to our 
men in the two countries. 

Mr. OLIvER LytTTetton, President 
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of the Board of Trade, promised a new 
Bill to regulate prices of essential 
goods, and to check profiteering in 
“services” such as the storage of 
furniture. 

Then a further instalment of the 
apparently endless Boothby case was 
staged. Mr. Rospert Boorusy, having 
been ordered to be in his place, duly 
turned up, explaining that had he 
been given any notice he would have 
been there last time. Answering the 
allegation that he had been guilty of 
breach of Parliament’s privilege by 
appearing to criticize the Select Com- 
mittee which recently inquired into his 
conduct, Mr. Bootusy declared that 
the thought that this might be the case 
had never crossed his mind. 

He took a courageous (and, for a 
politician, unusual) line in declaring 
that he would not try to take cover 
behind an allegation that he had been 
misreported and, instead, expressed 
his ‘“‘sincere sorrow” if he had broken 
the rules. He is writing a book about 
his case, and already it has reached 
50,000 words. 

Almost as many million words seem 
to have been expended over the case, 
and Mr. CHURCHILL, as usual, rightly 
interpreted the feelings of the House 
when he stepped up to the Treasury 
Box and moved that the House “does 
not desire to entertain this matter 
further.” 

The House, which had certainly not 
been entertained by the matter, turned 
with relief to the next business, dis- 
missing what all hoped was the last 
chapter in the overlong and rather 
boring serial story. 

Some more of the War Damage Bill, 
this time on consideration of the 
Lords’ numerous alterations to that 
much-amended measure. Even then 
“one amendment had to go back to the 
Upper House for still further con- 
sideration. But the broad smile on the 
face of Sir KINGSLEY Woop, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, clearly indicated 
that the labourer’s task is almost o’er, 
and that Royal Assent looms nigh. 

Then to that other perennial topic of 
debate—detention under Regulation 
18b. This time Mr. HerBerT Morrt- 
son, Home Secretary, was seeking 
permission to send the detainees to 
the Isle of Man on the ground that 
potential or possible Quislings are 
better out of the way, just in case. 

Mr. SILVERMAN, a solicitor, got all 
technical, and insisted on knowing 
whether this was an ex post facto Bill. 
He also wanted a pledge that comfort- 
ing assurances by the Home Secretary 
would be “administratively operative ” 
—and a lot more like that. 

His eloquence so affected one Hon. 
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“Why didn’t you use the rope ladder we smuggled in to you?” 


“Good Lord! I rHoucHr that pie tasted funny!” 


Member sitting in front of him that 
he strode purposefully to the Box and 
banged it with a vim and vigour that 
the House has not seen (or heard) since 
the war began. It was not very clear 
which side he was on, but that side had 
a vociferous supporter. 

Mr. OsBertT PEAKE adduced this 
ingenious argument against a judicial 
tribunal to deal with internees’ appeals: 
If three High Court Judges were 
appointed for the task, the Home 
Secretary might have to override 
three High Court Judges instead of a 
number of Mere Members of the Bar. 

When this did not seem to go so well, 
Mr. Morrison himself intervened with 
a few hints to his critics on the precise 
position of the chinks in his own 
administrative armour. 

They could tackle him in the House, 
the honest Minister pointed out, and 
generally put him through it if he 
made a mistake. This modern version 
of “Here is my dagger, and here 
my naked breast”’ so astonished the 
House that most of the pep and zip 
went out of the debate. 

But not before Mr. Jimmy Maxton, 
the popular and witty Clydeside 


Member, and Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, 
Communism’s One - and - Only, had 


‘ publicly compared notes about the 


varying demerits and virtues of prisons 
which had, from time to time, been 
their compulsory homes. Mr. MaxTon 
foresaw a rush for the Isle of Man, 
which is evidently “so bracing,” and 
Mr. GALLACHER, giving full rein to the 
hopefulness of his creed, suggested 
week-ends out for prisoners, so that 
they could return the visits of their 
relatives and friends in the best 
“Hints on Social Etiquette” style. He 
did not mention leaving cards on the 
prison governors, but doubtless that 
is part of the New Politeness too. 

Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN was in un- 
wontedly minor key when he joined in 
the debate, and it was soon apparent 
that his inferiority complex was 
induced by the fact that his experience 
of prisons was only a small one. “I 
have not had a very long term of 
imprisonment myself,” he said, hanging 
his head in the presence of those who 
counted their periods as His Majesty’s 
guests in years. 

Then Mr. PEAKE spoke soft and 
reassuring words, and the Bill went on 


its way, everybody but Mr. SILVERMAN 
(and of course Mr. GALLACHER) looking 
more or less contented. 

Wednesday, March 26th.—Mr. “Ras” 
Butter, Foreign Under - Secretary, 
declared, to the approving cheers of the 
House, that the Yugo-Slavian Govern- 
ment must bear responsibility before 
the bar of history—as_ well as before 
victorious Britain, when the time 
comes—for what then seemed about to 
happen in that unhappy land. He 
explained that the Government had 
signed pacts with Germany which 
meant that the Nazis took over 
Yugo-Slavia. 

Mr. Stmumonps wanted skyscrapers 
as a means of ensuring that in the 
happy times to come we get wide 
streets, plenty of: open spaces and 
ample rateable values, all at the same 
time. But Sir Percy Harris, Liberal 
Chief Whip, urged that the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings should not be 
“rushed”’ into favouring skyscrapers. 

Mr. GreorGE Hicks, portly Parlia- 
mentary Secretary at that Ministry, 
replied with suspicious alacrity that 
he would not be rushed into any- 
thing. 
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Captain CunnrincHaM - Rerp told 
off the Minister of Information for 
allowing a dance at the Ministry. Even 
Civil Servants must relax, said the 
Minister, and Mr. VERNON BARTLETT 
administered a warmly-cheered coup de 
grace to the Captain by expressing the 
view that the questioner was “either 
very ill-informed or very mean.” 

Remembering the recent ban on 
pacifist performers before the micro- 
phone, Mr. McGoveErRN asked innocently 
whether pacifists were permitted to 
dance. There was no audible reply. 

Mr. Ricuarp Law, of the War Office, 
made the astonishing revelation that 
that Department had (apparently all 
unknowingly) contracted to buy 
500,000 beds which turned out to be 
child’s size, and into which it was 


impossible to “fit” our man-size 
warriors. The House did not like the 
sound of this piece of seeming 
ineptitude. 


Sir Cooper Rawson having dis- 
covered, to his huge delight, a case in 
which the National Savings Movement 





was wasting money on unnecessary 
handbills, the House proceeded to 
receive as new Member for Hitchin, 
Herts, Major SEymMour BeErRy, son 
and heir of Lord CAmrosgE, who 
looked down proudly from the Peers’ 
Gallery. 

Major LLoyp GEoRGE promised that 
women should not be allowed to waste 
eggs on shampoos, and the politicians 
(whose electoral privilege and mono- 
poly in the matter of eggs is hallowed 
by tradition) uttered loud “Hear, 
hears.” 

And so to a discussion of the Bill 
which will enable the Civil Defence 
services to take over some of the men 
to be called up for national service. 

During the day Sir KrINcsLey 
Woop went proudly to Another Place 
to see the Royal Assent given to his 
War Damage Bill—now the War 
Damage Act. 

To adapt the motto of the Air Force, 
of which Sir Kinestey was for long 
head, the Bill had gone Per Ardua Ad 
Statute Book. 
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It only remains to make it work. 

Thursday, March 27th.—Sir Ki1nas- 
LEY Woop, after his period of serious 
work on the War Damage Bill, had 
his little joke to-day. He announced 
that Mr. A. M. Trustram Eve, K.C., 
is to be the £5,000-a-year Chairman 
of the War Damage Commission of 
six which is to run the War Damage 
Insurance scheme. 

He then went on to give such names 
as Mr. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
Mr. Cuartes Mackrintosu, Mr. JoHn 
Morison, Sir WiLLiAM WHyTE and 
Mr. F. P. Roprnson. 

Then came his little joke. He said 
he was carrying out his promise to 
give Scotland representation on the 
Committee. Sir Wititiam Davison 
asked plaintively whether it would be 
possible to have an English represen- 
tative on the Commission, but Sir 
KinGsLEY Woop made no promise. 

The House went on to discuss the 
Government’s plans for the concentra- 
tion of industry and the elimination 
of luxury and non-essential trades. 





“You'd think it was comin right oer you if you didn’t know it wasn’t, wouldn’t you?” 
“ Aye—unless it is.” 
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Times Aren’t What 
They Were. 


UCH more than once upon a 
time—more like a dozen— 
there was a King, called the 


King of Hearts, who found himself 
temporarily out of a job—and it was 
fortunate that it wasn’t his late 
subjects who found him instead, for 
they were in a _ thoroughly anti- 
Royalist mood. They felt that only 
a Dictatorship could possibly ensure 
complete freedom for the people, and, 
although they changed their minds 
about this in quite a short time, the 
King had in the meanwhile sped to 
England. 

The Queen, naturally, had accom- 
panied him, and also his batman, 
whom they called—for perfectly sound 
reasons—the Knave of Hearts. 

Well, the Queen adapted herself 
rather well to being de-royalized, and 
took to the Kitchen Front as Lord 
Woolton and also the daily papers 
were always advising. She tried hard 
to believe that oatmeal was really 
much nicer than pdté de fois gras, and 
that carrots improved the eyesight to 
such an extent that after eating them 
one could really enjoy a stroll in the 
black-out, and that potatoes weren’t 
a bit fattening after all but just good 
for the figure, the complexion, the 
eyelashes and the temper. 

The King, though an enthusiastic 
roof-spotter and a conscientious Home 
Guard, was not terribly suggestible 
about this question of rationing. He 
conformed to the regulations, but if the 
Queen heard the word “bacon” 





once 
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over the breakfast cereal, she heard it 
fourteen times a day at least, and when 
it wasn’t bacon it was butter—or, 
rather, it wasn’t either of them, much. 

One day, however, she found she 
could collect enough cooking-fats to 
make some pastry, because a member 
of the Forces had been invited for the 
week-end, and then generously left half 
his ration behind him. 

“What,” said the Queen to herself, 
“did I make all that awful jam at the 
Women’s Institute for in the summer, 
if not to use it—or anyway some of 
it?’’ (For she remembered that three 
pots of gooseberry jam were buried in 
the garden, together with a tin of 
baked beans and one of sardines, in 
case the Invasion should make a 
nuisance of itself and take all the food 
out of the house as they swept through 


it—though the word “swept,” from a 
housewife’s point of view, would be 


only too figurative.) 

“Go to it,” the Queen added, still to 
herself—for she was of a much more 
suggestible nature than the King, and 
besides, she kept the wireless going 
nearly all day long and heard these 
things fairly often, so that they sank 
into her subconscious, just as they 
were meant to do. 

It was the pastry-board that she 
went to, and presently she had pro- 
duced a dozen jam-tarts filled with 
excellent pre-war apricot jam that 
the Queen had found and bought in 
the post office of a North Yorkshire 
village, after being told in London that 
there wasn’t such a thing in the whole 
of England, and that even if there 
were she couldn’t have it unless she 
was a registered customer. 

After placing the jam-tarts in the 
larder on the window-sill—and wishing 





“ Next time you hail a lift, just try to use a little discrimination!” 
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for the hundredth time that they could 
afford a fridge—the Queen went away 
to attend a Committee meeting. 

The Knave of Hearts, walking past 
the window, saw the dish of tarts and 
could hardly believe his eyes—but it 
only took them a split second to 
convince him. 

As he was, like the Queen, definitely 
slogan - conscious, the appropriate 
phrase flashed into his mind on the 
spot. “J can take it,” he said. 


And he did. 


The last part of this story is rather 
sad, and there is so much violence in it 
that it might be wiser not to read it to 
the children. 

It would be better to let them have 
a nice incendiary-bomb practice with 
sandbags and stirrup-pumps in the 
garden instead. E. M. D 


° ° 


48 Hours 


In bed, 10 a.m. 

HAVE forty-eight hours’ leave. 
It is Saturday morning, and I 
realize with regret that twelve 
of the forty-eight have already been 
frittered away in travelling home, 
eating a hearty meal, lying in a bath 
fragrant with the scent of pine, and 

sleeping. 

I am eating my breakfast in bed, a 
habit that before the war I regarded as 
the height of sloth. As I munch the 
crisp toast and spear the exquisitely- 
poached eggs I am planning how to 
make the best use of my meagre time. 
It is important that none of it should 
be wasted, because there are an 
enormous number of things to be done. 
Having finished breakfast I will make 
a list. 

I must, for instance, call on Mrs. 
Linkin Potter. Mrs. Linkin Potter is 
the wife of Mr. Linkin Potter, who is 
president of our football club, and she 
has written to me, and to all other 
serving members of the football club, 
every week since I have been in the 
Army. She has also sent socks (wrong 
colour) and cigarettes which, as I do 
not smoke, I have shared among my 
pals. It seems only right to call and 
thank Mrs. Linkin Potter. But if I do, 
what about Mrs. Tubwater? Mrs. 
Tubwater is the wife of the treasurer 
of our football club, and she has also 
sent letters and cigarettes. If I call on 
Mrs. Linkin Potter and not on Mrs. 
Tubwater there will be trouble, because 
things have not been happy between 
Mrs. Linkin Potter and Mrs. Tubwater 
since the scene after the cup-match in 
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“You're getting into it now, dear. 


1937, and I cannot call on Mrs. Tub- 
water because I have not her new 
address since she was last bombed out. 
Reluctantly, then, I must cut both the 
ladies off my list of jobs to be done. 

Then I promised to have a drink with 
old Joe Spivvin, who was in my 
regiment years ago and wants to know 
in what particular way it has deterior- 
ated. Old Joe Spivvin has been a 
friend of the family for years. He is a 
most objectionable man who calls me 
“Sonny-boy ” and usually remarks that 
I have grown—a thing I gave up years 
ago. | think I will i ignore Joe Spivvin 
this time, and just drop a card to him 
when I get back to camp saying I 
looked for him everywhere and how 
sorry I am I missed him. 

Relatives, of course, cannot be 
treated as scurvily. I must certainly 
go and see Aunt Rachel at Ealing and 
Uncle Frumpington at Walthamstow, 
and Cousin Jane at Wimbledon, and 
my brother-in-law at Hatch End. It 
will be delightful to see them all again. 
They will all ask the same idiotic 
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questions about what we do with our- 
selves. Most of them will remark that 
they wouldn’t be surprised if the Army 
made a man out of me yet, except 
Uncle Frumpington, who will say that 
he had expected me to look in better 
shape and that what the Army needs 
now is to forget Hore-Belisha and go 
back to the methods of the last 
century. 

Perhaps, after all, I will cut out the 
relatives. Cards from camp similar to 
the one I am sending to Joe Spivvin 
will do admirably and enable me to 
spend more time in getting down to 
what I really came home for—to go 
through my papers and get things 
straight in case I get killed. At the 
moment my papers are in a state of 
absolute confusion. Letters from girls 
I was in love with long ago are mixed 
up with income-tax demands, esti- 
mates for papering and painting the 
flat, and notes from editors saying that 
they are afraid the enclosed does not 
appeal to them. If I get killed my 
executors would have a dreadful time 
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sorting things out. To do the job 
properly will take me all to-day and 
most of to-morrow. The great thing is 
to leap out of bed and get started 


At this point | leaped out of bed and 
found that the morning was infernally 
cold. As I was about to pull on my 
trousers I remembered that my 
executors were Joe Spivvin and Uncle 
Frumpington. I leaped back into bed 
again, because the idea of wasting my 
leave messing about with a lot of old 
papers just to save that pair of senile 
bores a bit of trouble is too absurd for 
serious consideration. 

The remainder of my forty-eight 
hours will be spent simply and sensibly. 


I shall stay in bed. 


° ° 


“ Bruty Lee in 
God Gave Him a Dog 


MartrHa RAyE in 
Give Me a Sailor” 
West-Country Cinema Poster. 











“But it says ‘All Clear’ this side.” 
“ Economy, my lad, economy.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Example for Warning 

“WHEN the war began Hirer had already penetrated 
to the heart of France.” ‘To this text M. ANDRE SIMONE 
applies himself—in J’Accuse ! (Harrap, 8/6)—with con- 
viction, with fury, with a concentrated precision of 
denunciation hardly equalled by any other of those patriotic 
journalists who have been dinning in our ears the same story 
of betrayal into calamity. For years before the war, he 
declares, the Nazi Fifth Column in France included not 
only Monarchist generals who regarded the Republic as a 
necessary evil, and statesmen of whom nothing worse could 
be said than that they were ready to believe HiTLER’s 
solemn word of honour, but Cabinet Ministers of the kind 
to throw away alliances and securities out of personal 
ambition or simple ineptitude, or of the baser sort to be 
blackmailed into acquiescence by threatened revelation of 
their dirty secrets. Finally—the writer names them all— 
’ there were the petty politicians and heads of police and 
journalists who simply put themselves up for sale and were 
bought in with funds drawn from business combines which, 
in Germany and France alike, were trapped with their noses 
to the Nazi bait. When all else failed to dislodge a stubborn 
patriot there remained, as in the case of Louis BARTHOU, 
resort to assassination. For tolerating a plague of little 
men in high places France is suffering to-day. Only now 
by degrees are her true sons revealing themselves. 





Told in the Twilight 


Few novelists are better endowed to furnish a spell of 
real respite from a dull or difficult world than “ GrorceE R. 
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PREEDY,” who indulges in the more graceful and glamorous 
of his many veins of romantic retrospect in Finderne’s 
Flowers (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 8/3). Here you have, 
in a Georgian setting almost dreamlike in its visual precision 
and absence of historical data, the story of a home-keeping 
squire with a Gothic house, an ambitious wife with a 
Palladian mansion, their two daughters and the two 
daughters’ possible and impossible suitors. Philip Finderne 
is all for bestowing Fanny and Stella on homespun partners, 
one of whom will take the Finderne name. Mary Finderne 
would marry both girls into court circles, thereby furthering 
her own escape from Finderne. Her successful engineering 
of a clandestine marriage for Fanny is succeeded by a 
gruesome failure to establish Stella; and Philip’s good- 
looking, oafish candidate, his nephew Stephen, looks like 
losing both heiresses. Nemesis, however, sorts the 
destinies of parents, children and fiancés in the high-handed 
fashion “ GrorGE R. PreEepy ” rather cynically favours. It 
is, incidentally, this blend of sentiment and cynicism with 
a poet’s technique for imposing incredible situations that 
stamps these interesting novels with their well-maintained 
originality. 


Rose-Coloured India 


“No one,” says Miss PaMELA HiInkKson, “can ever tell 
you what India is like”; but this does not deter her from 
telling us in a very long book which would have gained 
materially by condensation. Her assault on the impossible 
is gallant and reasonably successful; of many possible 
approaches to India that of childlike wonder is by no 
means the least acceptable—though it has its ordained 
penalties of naiveté and bathos. This Indian Harvest 
(CoLLins, 16/-) was garnered on a journey from Bombay to 
the Frontier by way of Delhi and back again: not a very 
adventurous journey, as the halting-places were normally 
Government House or the local equivalent. It is garnered 
lovingly with an acquisitive delight in detail and much 
readiness with the right responses—she is determined, for 











“ Have you tried our Cough Cure? It’s fine for 
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Weary Voice. “ONE FRIEND AND TWO MULES.” 


H. M. Brock, April 5th, 1916 





instance, to meet “exiles” everywhere. On the credit side 
she deals faithfully with the All-India Cattle Show—a novel 
sidelight perhaps for some readers in this country; she 
provides a thorough, fair and intelligent survey of the 
problem of India’s women; she pays a well-deserved tribute 
to British officialdom co-operating unselfishly with the new 
order—and another, equally well-deserved though less 
frequently accorded, to the Bombay Natural History 
Society. On the debit side hers is a very rose-coloured India 
where all in authority are paladins, all underlings are 
devoted and all stations are galleries of friendliness and 
self-sacrifice. (It would have done her good to meet that 
lady whom she calls—unforgiveably—Mrs. “ Hawkesby.”) 








Aground 


The theme exploited by Mr. Hans Orto Storm in his 
short novel called Three Days Reckoning (HEINEMANN, 6/-) 
is one which might well have attracted the pen of a JosEPH 
Conrapv. A decrepit and obsolete liner, the India, which 


has been fitted out for a pleasure cruise in order to make her 
pay her way, goes aground on an uncharted shoal in the 
Pacific Ocean. She remains aground for three days, at 
imminent risk of complete disaster—days which have the 
effect of bringing out the real stuff of which officers, 
passengers and crew are made. There is a mutiny which, 
even allowing for the less rigid discipline prevailing in 
American ships than under the Red Ensign, appears frankly 
impossible. Can one imagine any officer, whatever his 
nationality—unless it might be conceivably Russian— 
engaging in a conversation such as Mr. Grierson, the 
navigator, holds with, the seaman called “Lion-Face”? A 
frustrated school-teacher throws her bonnet over the steeple. 
A frustrated artist finds his artistic soul. The ship gets off 
the ground in safety. And so the story ends. Mr. Storm 
has a vivid gift of narrative, and most of his characters have 
life. He is plainly a realist. Yet somehow, paradoxically, 
his very realism is unreal. Possibly it is because, in times 
like these, phrases like “the shoddy traditions of the sea” 
have such a very unconvincing ring. 
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“So this is Unter den Linden.” 


Home Guard Goings-On 


Garden Party 


QO spend a sunny morning 

stretched at full length on a 

damp lawn may not at first 
glance seem a notable contribution 
towards the national effort. Yet our 
Squad was not being unpatriotic when 
it so occupied itself last Sunday, even 
though not one of its members so much 
as turned a spadeful of earth during the 
whole of its stay. In point of fact 
more spadefuls of earth than necessary 


had already been turned by our 
agents, the Regulars, in anticipation 
of our visit. 

Two large oblong holes the Regulars 
had dug for us, so deep that Mr. Benn 
could have stood in one and only been 
visible from the chest upwards, while 
little Mr. King, standing in the other, 
would have been concealed from his 
steel helmet downwards. As _ it 
happened, neither of these Volunteers 
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stood in the holes at all; eighteen 
inches of cocoa-coloured water had 
stolen a march on them, so they lay 
on the grass with the rest of us, 
training their rifles vigilantly on the 
main road where the villagers plodded 
unsuspectingly to church. 

The garden was our responsibility, 
though not our property; we had 
had it commandeered for us in that 
authoritative way which so endears the 
Army to its prospective protégés. The 
owners, from the damp little house 
on our right, peered at us nervously 
through their yellowish lace curtains, 
sometimes from the downstairs win- 
dows, sometimes from up above. We 
felt that they referred to us amongst 
themselves as “the military” and 
vaguely held us to blame for the dis- 
appearance of other sunny Sundays 
when plump tourists in glittering cars 
used to waddle up to the door, 
attracted by the board outside which 
said bluntly “TEA’s.” 

It was not a beautiful garden and 
yet for our purpose it had several not 
unlovely features. It afforded cover 
from view, and will afford even more if 
the invasion waits until the hedges are 
thick with leaf. It will afford cover 
from fire too when the water has been 
drained away from our nice deep holes. 
From our garden we have an arc of 
fire (how one slips into using these 
technicalities!) covering the entrance 
to or exit from The Bridge—it depends 
on which way the battle decides to 
surge. The Bridge is our Platoon’s very 
own charge, and when we learned this 
a short time ago we felt dimly that we 
were being done out of our fun, for we 
all knew that the only thing to be done 
to bridges is to blow them up. Too, 
too simple. And although we did look 
forward to an interesting lottery to 
decide who should light the fuse and 
be the last to run, we felt too that 
better use might have been made of 
our skill in the more subtle forms 
of warfare. 

Probably in deference to our views, 
which must somehow have reached 
the ear of the authorities, it was 
later decided that the bridge should 
not be blown up after all; and it is 
an odd commentary on the way the 
soldier’s mind works that this decision 
provoked spirited inquiries: Why not ? 
There was a hint of jealousy in 
it perhaps; Ketterbourne and Little 
Snelling and Maidsworth each had a 
nice bridge to blow up—why shouldn’t 
we? 

“T’ve no doubt,” said little Mr. 
King with unwonted malice, “that 
there’s somebody ’as shares in it.” 

“Shares?” said Mr. Corker. 

“Money,” said Mr. King, wagging 
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his head darkly—‘“ you know how it is 
with wars!” 

Mr. Corker was out of his depth for 
once, and hastened to take the stage 
by reciting a generation-old grievance 
against a regimental paymaster, prov- 
ing at some length that the National 
Debt included fifteen pounds of his, 
Mr. Corker’s, back pay. 

The explanation of our suddenly 
ceasing to be dynamiters was never 
given us. The authorities are like 
that. 

However, from our hiding-place we 
cover the end of the bridge—the very 
spot where enemy tanks will be 
persuaded by ingenious means to dis- 
embark their crews, all curiosity. 
That spot, as Mr. Corker said with 
satisfaction, will be the last thing the 
enemy gets really curious about. 

Bridges, to serve any useful purpose, 
need water to flow under them. Ours 
is no exception. Water not only flowed 
under it on this particular Sunday 
morning, but round and about it, and 
in some places all but over it. This 
was the same water which lapped 
gently at two sides of our garden; 
which had poured sluggishly into our 
nice deep holes, and which now, as we 
lay there waiting, oozed up through the 
grass to make dark patches on our 
knees and elbows and take the shine 
off our buttons. And here it might be 
explained just what it was that we 
were waiting for, lying on the lawn 
soaking up the floods into our great- 
coats. 

We were waiting, as we have so 
often waited, for a High Officer. Not 
only our Squad, our Platoon, our 
Company, our Battalion, but every 
Volunteer in the county was waiting— 
for this same High Officer. He was 
giving up his morning to motoring 
about the countryside, seeing if he 
could see us: it was up to us to see that 
he could not. 

As he had only three hours allotted 
to him to satisfy himself that every 
Home Guard in the county was 
invisible at his Action Station, we felt 
fairly safe in assuming that he would 
ride past our muzzles at some speed; 
but in spite of this we took no risks, 
and if any of us happened to be on our 
feet when a conveyance of any kind 
rounded the approach to the bridge, we 
fell suddenly and squelchingly to the 
ground. It is rumoured that a High 
Officer on inspection is apt to resort to 
any kind of low trick, and even the 
spectacle of a dead horse being trans- 
ported to its lonely funeral (waving a 
nonchalant hind leg in farewell to a 
harsh world) filled us with mistrust. 
Might this not be an ingenious deceit ? 
What had happened at Troy? But 
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little Mr. King recognized the mourner- 
driver as a business acquaintance and 
addressed him with a cheerful ‘Now 
then, Josh! Meat ration goin’ up next 
week?” We breathed again. It was 
not only suspense which had made us 
hold our breath. 

All morning we waited there, not 
knowing whether the moment of our 
testing had gone or was yet to come. 
All morning we lay there in our 
garden, or bobbed cautiously up and 
down. The waters lapped dismally 
about us, and the yellowish lace 
curtains on our right flank twitched 
nervously. It was important that 
these twitchings should not distract 
our attention from still another window 
on the opposite side of the road, where 
Platoon Headquarters was established 
in a derelict cottage. There, in an 
upper room, was installed our Platoon 
Commander with, no doubt, his maps, 
codes, Platoon rations and_ other 
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military secrets, and from that upper 
room we knew that there might be 
displayed, some time during the morn- 
ing, a red flag (kindly lent by the 
Automobile Association through the 
good offices of Mr. Corker). The red 
flag would mean Gas, and when it 
came into view we were to take 
“appropriate action” (beloved phrase). 

A downstairs room of the cottage 
constituted our Field Hospital, and 
even as we lay watching we knew that 
a camp-bed was in that room, twirling 
about idly in six inches of water until 
such a time as the weight of a casualty 
should bring it to anchor. Mr. Tucker, 
who had looked through the window, 
had told us this, adding that any 
patient tended in our Field Hospital 
would stand an excellent chance of 
being buried at sea. 

It was little Mr. King who first saw 
the red flag. The rest of us had been 
improving the shining hour by hurling 
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large stones into the water, feeling that 
experience gained at hand-grenade 
practise might excuse a few not very 
ostentatious splashes. Little Mr. King, 
who haa been discouraged by failing to 
clear the lawn with his first grenade, 
had rotated on his stomach so as to face 
Headquarters. Suddenly he sprang to 
his feet with a startling cry of “I see 
red!” and when our first rush of con- 
cern had evaporated we followed his 
gaze. There was certainly a smudge of 
red on the window-sill, but it was a 
half-hearted sort of signal and there 
was some doubt whether it could be a 
signal at all; possibly the flag had 
merely been laid down on the sill by 
somebody as tired of waiting as we 
were. 

It was decided that Mr. Benn, whose 
long legs would carry him over the road 
in next to no time, should be sent to ask 
respectfully whether we were under- 
going a gas-attack or not. We watched 
him vanish round the back of the 
cottage, and ‘waited anxiously. To our 
astonishment he did not return, and 
when ten minutes had passed it was 
thought that Mr. Corker should be 
sent to investigate. It occurred to us 
that Headquarters might have been 
surprised and overthrown from the 
rear. Those things did happen. It 
was five minutes later that we began 
to be genuinely alarmed, for Mr. 
Corker did not come back either. The 
cottage across the road began to seem 
as sinister as the silent fort in Beau 
Ceste. 
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Presently little Mr. King, with a light 
in his eyes that might have meant 
anything from heroism to despair, rose 
to his feet, took up his equipment 
and followed in the wake of his lost 
comrades. In admiration and bewilder- 
ment we watched him go. Vainly we 
waited for his return. 

After another ten minutes of almost 
unbearable tension Mr. Punnitt got up 
and slung his rifle over his shoulder. 
He said he didn’t know whether the 
rest of us were aware of it, but 
the path leading to the rear of Head- 
quarters also led, if pursued far enough, 
to the rear of a humble inn called (with 
an apt flavour) “The Dashing White 
Sergeant”; so that if—if, said Mr. 
Punnitt, the morning’s exercise should 
by any chance have been brought to a 
close and some little hitch in com- 
munications should have prevented 
our party’s being notified, then it was 
possible, just possible, that Volunteers 
Benn, Corker and King might have 
stumbled (quite by accident) upon it. 

Perhaps the starter’s pistol for an 
Olympic Games sprint has occasionally 
sent men off the mark faster than Mr. 
Punnitt’s words sent the remnant of 
our Squad across that road, but it is 
doubtful. In the crowded bar of “The 
Dashing White Sergeant” we found 
not only our comrades, very much alive, 
but the entire Platoon. Our Platoon 


Commander, in return for information 
as to where he was likely to have 
mislaid his red flag, told us that 
the High Officer had inspected our 
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territory two hours before; he also 
apologized handsomely that his Cease 
Fire orders should have failed to 
reach us. 

However, our chagrin was in part 
alleviated when we learnt that the 
High Officer had been so impressed 
with our feats of concealment that 
he had strongly suspected us of not 
having turned out at all. And this, 
one or two of us alleged, would have 
made the exercise just as much of a 
success. 

“Although,” Mr. Punnitt said after- 
wards—“‘it was a very good glass of 
beer at the ‘Sergeant.’ I used to drop 
in there of an evening before I—er— 
when I was—er—well, in my young 
days, shall we say?” And he patted 
his armlet affectionately. 
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Looking Back 


N this most secret fearsome place 
I, a patrolling sentry, pace. 
I march along with rifle slung 
And a cough-lozenge on my tongue. 


The stars are shivering in the trees, 
And all my face and ears freeze— 
Despite the Balaclava which 

My old Aunt knit in cable-stitch. 


Recall, that in this very spot, 
One summer day, divinely hot, 
We halted for a picnic tea 

In August Nineteen-Thirty-Three. 
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